**.  .  .  til**  kchlevemeMtm  ot  tb«  Ne|^ 
l»r«»p«*rly  set  fortli  Mill  crowa  him  as 
M  factor  in  early  human  profrroM  and 
o  makrw  of  modem  chiHaatlon,* 
— Dr.  Carter  Woodsan 
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JOHN  J 

BuHlncMsman,  AbolitionlHt,- 

“The  moMt  prominent  Colored 
cItlEen  of  Chicago”  .  .  .  this  state¬ 
ment  was  used  at  the  beginning 
of  a  vei-y  long  and  interesting  obi¬ 
tuary,  published  in  the  "Chicago 
Evening  Journal,”  the  day  after 
John  Jones  died.  May  2,  1879. 

Bom  of  free  parents  in  Greene 
County,  North  Carolina,  on  Nov¬ 
ember  3,  1816:  his  mother  was  a 
free  mulatto  and  his  father,  a 
German  named  Bromfield.  Though 
born  of  free  parents,  his  mother 
was  afraid  her  son’s  father  [or 
his  family]  would  sell  him  into 
slavery.  To  prevent  such  a  move, 
she  apprenticed  her  son  to  a  man 
named  Sheppard,  stipulating  that 
John  be  taught  a  trade. 

Sheppard  later  moved  to  Ten- 
n**s8ee  and  bound  the  boy  over  to 
a  tailor  named  Clere.  This  gave 
John  a  new  location  in  Somerville, 
Fayette  County,  Tennessee  — 
approximately  50  miles  from 
Memphis.  Sometime  later  Clere 
hired  the  boy  out  to  a  Memphis 
tailor,  where  he  met  Mary  Rich¬ 
ardson. 

Daughter  of  a  local  Negro 
blacksmith,  Mary  and  John,  be¬ 
came  quite  interested  in  each 
other,  resulting  in  their  falling  in 
love.  But  the  pressures  directed 
against  free  Negroes  forced  the 
Richardson  family  to  leave  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  move  to  Alton,  Illinois 
before  Jones  had  completed  his 
term  of  apprenticeship. 

“The  Evening  Journal’s”  account 
continues  with  the  story  of  a  peti¬ 
tion  filed  by  Jones  in  January, 
1838,  to  the  Honorable  V.  D.  Bar- 


ONES 

County  Commissioner 

ry.  Judge  of  the  Eleventh  Judi¬ 
cial  Circuit,  at  Somerville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  petition  explained  the 
fraudulent  claim  that:  he  had  been 
bound  out  at  the  age  of  9,  while 
he  was  actually  15  years  of  age; 
that  he  had  been  unlawfully  hired 
out  as  a  slave,  though  he  was  born 
of  free  parents.  Jones’  petition 
also  requested  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  with  the  plan  to  appear  in 
court  and  be  discharged. 

A  court  order  was  issued  in¬ 
structing  Clere  to  bring  Jones  into 
court.  He  attended  the  session  on 
January  16  and  testimony  was 
given  proving  that  he  had  reached 
his  21st  birthday,  Nov.  3,  1837. 
His  free  birth  was  established  and 
Clere  was  instructed  by  the  court 
to  discharge  Jones  from  his  cus¬ 
tody  and  service.  Jones  had  fin¬ 
ally  obtained  his  liberty. 


Courtesy,  Chicago 
Historical  Society 
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After  working  in  Memphis  for 
about  three  years,  Jones  had 
saved  $100.00  He  then  moved  to 
Alton,  Illinois,  and  found  Miss 
Richardson,  and  married  her. 

The  Illinois  Black  Laws  required 
all  black  and  mulatto  people  to 
carry  freedom  papers  and  to  hold 
a  bond,  guaranteeing  against  ever 
becoming  a  financial  burden  to 
the  County. 

To  protect  themselves,  both 
John  and  Mary  obtained  their 
freedom  papers  from  the  Clerk 
of  Madison  County.  Text  of  John’s 
Papers  foliows: 

Printed  at  .  .  .  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  .  .  . 
“Telegraph”  —  Alton.  STATE 
OF  ILLINOIS,  Madison  County 
...  ss  ...  To  all  to  whom  these 
presents  may  come  — 
GREETINGS:  KNOW  YE,  That 
John  Jones  a  person  of  Color, 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
past  five  feet,  six  inches  high, 
mulatto,  complexion,  has  ex¬ 
hibited,  presented  and  filed,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  the  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  a  CERTIFI¬ 
CATE,  duly  authenticated,  of 
FREEDOM,  as  such  person  (rf 
Color  has  a  scarr  over  the  left 
eye  brow,  a  scratch  across  the 
cheek  bone,  a  scarr  on  the  left 
shin  bone,  taylor  to  trade.  Now, 
therefore,  I,  WM.  TYLER 
BROWN,  Clerk  of  Circuit  Court 
of  Madison  County,  State  of 
Illinois,  CERTIFY,  That  said 
John  Jones  is  a  FREE  PERSON 
OF  COLOR,  a  resident  or  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  en¬ 
titled  to  be  respected  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  Person  and  Property, 
at  aU  times  and  places,  or  due 
prosecution  of  his  Lawful  con¬ 
cerns.  In  Testimony  whereof,  I 
have,  by  these  Presents,  signed 
my  name,  and  affixed  the  Seal 
of  the  said  Court,  at  Ed>vards- 
ville,  this  8th  day  of  November 


The  Heirs  of  Chicago's 
First  Settler 

(Part  Three! 

As  you  can  aee,  Negroes  have 
lived  in  Chicago  from  its  earliest 
days.  The  census  report  in  1840 
showed  fifty-three  Negroes  living 
in  the  city.  Each  census  there¬ 
after  showed  a  steady  increase, 
but  prior  to  1900,  Negroes  never 
exce^ed  1.3  per  cent  of  the  city’s 
population.  The  new  century 
opened  with  30,000  Negro  citizens 
in  Chicago:  in  1910  there  were 
44,000;  192a -109,000;  1930-234,- 
000;  1940  278,000;  1950—498,000; 
1960—837,000.  “Careful  estimates 
indicate  that  by  1965,  the  Negro 
population  of  Chicago  will  be  one 
out  of  four  persons,  and  will  then 
reach  the  one  million  mark.” 

HUturlcally,  the  nation’s  Negro 
citizens  have  been  concentrated  in 
the  South.  Before  the  Civil  War, 
92  per  cent  lived  in  the  South. 
Even  by  1910  the  South  had  89 
per  cent.  After  1910  increased 
demands  for  labor  resulted  in  a 
Negro  migration  north  and  caused 
a  drop  in  the  number  of  Negroes 
in  the  South.  In  1920,  85.1  per 
cent  of  the  Negro  population  lived 
in  the  South;  in  1930,  78.8  per 
cent;  in  1940,  77  per  cent;  and  in 
1950,  68  per  cent. 

Early  Chicago  living  patterns 
developed  pockets  of  national 
groups  living  together  until  such 
time  as  improved  economic  con¬ 
ditions  enabled  families  to  move 
out  from  the  center  of  the  city. 
By  the  third  generation  many  fo- 
reign-bom  groups  had  become  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  main-stream  of 
the  city’s  life.  But  this  could  not 
happen  for  Negroes.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  Negro  living  areas  tended 


in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-four. 

Wm.  T.  Brown,  CLERK 
{Part  one  of  a,aerle«| 
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to  burst  at  the  scams,  and  only 
a  few  Negro  families  were  able  to 
move  to  the  edge  of  the  Negro 
community. 

When  World  War  1  ended,  the 
nation  braced  itself  for  the  return 
of  the  Negro  soldier.  Ev^  though 
the  Negro  soldier  had  served  side- 
by-side  in  the  war  with  his  fel- 
1  o  w  Americans,  discrimination 
practices  in  the  South  eccelerated, 
and  Robert  S.  Abbott,  publisher 
of  the  "Chicago  Defender,”  had 
the  solution:  “Come  North,  where 
there  is  more  humanity,  .some  jus¬ 
tice  and  fairness.”  As  a  result  of 
Mr.  Abbott’s  program  nearly  a 
half-million  Negroes  suddenly 
moved  to  the  North,  with  65,000 
settling  in  Chicago.  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg,  writing  in  the  "Chicago 
Daily  News”  in  1919,  said,  ‘The 
Chicago  Defender,  more  than  any 
other  one  agency  was  the  big 
cause  of  the  ‘Norehtm  fever’  and 
the  big  exodus  from  the  South.” 
Forced  to  take  the  most  menial 
Jobs  available,  Negroes  supplied 
a  vast  army  of  un.skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  labor. 

Deapite  theae  eoonomie  llmita- 
tiona,  the  Chicago  Negro  has  deve¬ 
loped  into  a  valuable  citizen,  and 
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the  Negro  population  of  metro¬ 
politan  Chicago  earns  about  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  dollars  annually. 
Chicago,  more  than  any  other 
large  metropolitan  area,  offers  the 
Negro  an  opportunity  for  living 
a  full  and  well-rounded  life.  Its 
Negro  citizens  have  contributed 
much  in  various  fields.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams, 
founder  of  Provident  Hospital  and 
a  charter  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  of  Surgeons,  is  credit¬ 
ed  with  performing  the  first  suc- 
L'essful  closure  of  a  wound  of  the 
heart  and  pericardium;  six  city 
councilmen  are  Negroes,  giving 
Chicago  the  largest  representa¬ 
tion  of  Negroes  in  a  local  govern¬ 
ing  body  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  business  field,  many  companies 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago  have 
national  reputations.  Some  of 
these  are:  The  Chicago  Daily  De¬ 
fender,  John.son  Publishing  Co.. 
Chicago  Metropolitan  Mutual  As¬ 
surance  Co.,  Supreme  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  Victory  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co..  Parker  House  Saus¬ 
age  Co.,  Overton  Hygienic  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co..  Fuller  Products  Co., 
and  the  Joe  laHiis  Milk  Co. 

In  l9S.'i  the  National  Movement 
for  the  Forty-ninth  State  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  propasal  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  commonwealth 
"where  Negroes  could  improve 
their  lot  and  better  control  their 
own  affaii-s.”  Thirty-eight  thous¬ 
and  squan*  miles  of  sparsely  po|)- 
ulated  land  in  Tamaulipas.  Mexico, 
was  seli>cted  as  a  po.s.srble  site  for 
the  proposed  commonwealth.  'Fhe 
planners  hofied  that  after  organ¬ 
izing  their  new  government,  the.*' 
could  then  join  the  United  State's 
as  the  forty-ninth  state.  After 
about  three  years,  however,  the 
movement  died  out  because  Ne¬ 
groes  preferred  staying  home  and 
working  out  their  economic  and 
social  problems  within  the  frame- 
worit  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment 
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M 

16  James  M.  Turner,  a  Lincoln 
University  founder,  [Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Mo.],  born,  1840. 

17  U.  S.  Supreme  Court’s  una¬ 
nimous  decision  for  the  new 
principle  of  integrated 
schools,  1954. 

18  Abraham  Lincoln,  nominated 
for  the  Presidency,  1860. 

19  Antiochus,  the  Great,  re¬ 
ceived  Hannibal  in  his  court 
with  full  honors,  196  B.  C. 

20  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  born, 
1746. 

21  Peter  Jackson,  great  Negro 
boxer,  fought  61  round  draw, 
with  James  J.  Corbett,  1891. 

22  Great  Britain’s  decree 
against  slavery,  1772. 

28  South  Carolina  joined  the 
Union,  1788. 

24  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  refuses  to 
return  three  escaped  slaves 
as  they  were  “contraband  of 
War,’’  1861. 


First  Settler 


Keferenees:  1 1 1  The  Winnebago 
Indians  also  considered  all  out¬ 
siders — whatever  their  skin  color 
— as  one  group.  To  them  Negroes 
were  known  as  “black  French¬ 
men.”  [2)  There  are  many  varia- 
tion<|  in  the  spelling  of  this  name. 
Som«  authors  use  Pointe  du  Sable. 
1 3]  Beginning  in  1819  a  series  of 
laws  known  as  the  “Black  Code” 
was  passed  by  the  state  legtida- 
ture.  Under  the  code  Negroes 
needed  “certificates  of  freedom” 
to  reside  in  Illinois,  and  even 
though  they  were  free,  they  could 
not  vote. 


Y 

25  William  C.  Nell,  Negro 
author  and  anti- si  a  very 
worker,  died  1874. 

26  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan, 
Ohio  Department,  issues  or¬ 
ders  to  suppress  any  Negro 
attempts  a  t  insurrection, 
1861. 

27  Negro  soldiers  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  assault  on 
Fort  Hudson  [near  Baton 
Rouge,  La.],  1863. 

28  Daniel  Reaves  Goodloe,  N.  C. 
emancipationist,  born  1814. 

29  Wisconsin  joined  the  Union, 
1848. 

SO  Countee  Cullen,  distinguished 
Negro  poet  born  1903. 

31  Negro  Mass  Meeting  offer¬ 
ing  to  raise  an  army  of  50,- 
000  men  and  that  the  women 
would  serve  as  nurses,  etc., 
1861. 
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